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Wetter str5rn, M* Student democracy in grades 1-6- E d uc a ti onal and 
Psychological Interactiona (Malm5, Sweden; School of Education), 
No. 46, 1974~ ~ , 

After a short introductory discussion, the results are presented from 
a series of mapping studies in which headmasters, supervisory teachers, 
student teachers and different teacher and student groups have expressed 
their views on co -influence in the school - how they experience the 
situation today and how they would like the influence to be divided in 
the future. Assessments are reported from teachers and students both 
at ordinary schools and at more progressive schools. The results 
indicate a generally positive attitude towards increased student influence, 
but also reveal severar specific problems that emerge when this attitude 
is expressed in more concirete terms. 

Keywords: Democratic values, student participation, social attitudes; 
educational level: grades 1-6 in the comprehensive school* 
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1, BACKGROUND 



1,1 School democracy as a current issue 

During the latter part of the I960*s, a number of student demonstrations 
occurred both in Sweden and abroad. They varied in violence and size, 
but were in general directed against what the students felt to be too much 
control from above within the educational sector and society as a whole* 

The mass media conducted a lively debate for and against a demo- 
cratization of different branches of education, and in May 1968^ it was 
formally stated that the school in Sweden should "in its forms of work and 
its organization fimction as a democratic society" (Aktuellt fran Skoldver - 
styrelsen, 68/6"9» p#i). During the spring of 1968 this positive attitude 
towards greater school democracy was manifested in the appointment of ^ 
what is known as the Sisk group (from the Swedish: Samverkan i skolan ?5 
Cooperation in school). This group was appointed by the National Board 
of Education, and its purpose was described briefly thus: "The task of the 
committee is to elucidate needs, opportunities and forms of cooperation 
in the school, " (Sisk, 1971, p. 3. ) 

Some experiments in more democratic working forms had earlier been 
started spontaneously at Eira School in Stockholm, and the Sisk group 
helped in arranging regular experimentation there during the school year 
1968/69. 

The peak of the debate, on school democracy in Sweden seemed to be 
reached when the 1969 curriculum for the comprehensive school (abbrev. 
Lgr 69) was published. The curricvilum states explicitly: "The school is 
to lay the foundation for and further develop those qualities in the students 
that can maintain and reinforce the democratic principles of tolerance, 
cooperation and the equal rights of all people." (Lgr 69, pp. 14-15.) 

An examination of headlines containing the word "democracy" in the 
journal ' Skolv^rlden' , issued by the Swedish Union of Teachers, reflects 
fairly well the way in which the debate developed during the years 1967-70, 
In Box 1 we can see that the ntimber of headings connected with democracy 
increases during 1968, continues to increase during 1969 and then during 
1970 returns to its original size* It seems as if the wave 5f discussion 
in the mass media abated during 1970,and the same applies to many of the 
activities in the field of school democracy. The experimentation at Eira 
school was stopped without any direct following-up or evaluation,- 



Box 1 . Headlines containing the word "democracy" in the journal 
* Skolvarlden' , 1967-70 





Headings containing the 




word ^^democracy*^ 




Leading Elsewhere 




article 


1967 


1 0 


1968 


3 4 


1969 


2 10 


1970 


0 2 



^ The Sisk group concluded its work during the spring of 1971. The 
group's final repprt finished with the following assessment of the need 
for cooperation in the school: '»The debate on co-influence v. co-responsib- 
ility shows that there is in the individual a stifled need to be able to 
influence his own environment.*' (Sisk, 1971, p»47,) 

■ 'i> , - 

.1.2 Why school democracy? v " 

Why has it been recommended that the School should function as a democratic 
society? What are the ulterior motives? What advantages and disadvant- 
ages are reckoned with in these working forms? For. comparison let us 
briefly study an example of how corresponding problems have been tackled 
in the business world* 

In his study of different organizational systems, Likert has divided 
these systems on a 4 point scale as follows (Likert, 1967): 



Authoritative 


*" " 

Participative 


Exploitive Benevolent 
authoritative authoritative 

System 1 • System 2 


Consultative Participative 

group 

System 3 System 4 



On the basis of this argiiment, Likert has constructed a questionnaire 
and considers himself that he has reached a series of conclusions about 
the sequences a well-or gaiiized enterprise goes through in its development 
when influenced by different organizational systems (Box 2). 

As we can see, the outline in Box 2 gives a very positive picture of 
what can be expected to happen if participatory forms for group work are 
introduced within an organization* 



Box 2^ Different organizational Systems (according to Likert) 



Causal 
variables 



Inter - 
vening 
variables 



End- 

result 

variables 



If a manager has: 

Well -organised plan of operation 
High performance goals 

High technical competence 
(manager or staff assistants) 

and if the manager manages via: 




SYSTEMS 1 or 
e.g. , uses 
direct hierarchical pressure 
for results, including the usual 
contests and other practices of 
the traditional systems 



SYSTEM 4 ■ 
e/g« , uses 
principle of supportive relation- 
ships, group methods of super- 
vision, and other principles of 
System 4 



'his organization will display: 



Less group loyalty 

Lower performance goals 

Greater conflict and less 
cooperation 

Less technical assistance 
to peer s 

Greater feeling of unreason- 
able pressure 

Less favorable attitudes 
toward manager 

Lov/er motivation to produce 



Greater group loyalty 
Higher performance goals 
Greater cooperation 
More technical assistance 
^ to peer s ' 

Le^s feeling of unreasonable 

pressure ^ 
More favorable attitudes 

toward manager 
Higher motivation to produce 



and his organization will attain: 



Lower sales volume 
Higher sales costs 
Lower quality of business sold 
Lower earnings by salesmen 



Higher sales volume 

Lower sales costs 

Higher quality of business sold 

Higher earnings by salesmen 



That similar positive arguments have occurred to the school authorities 
is indicated in one of the publications distributed by the Swedish Board of 
Education, ^^Study material for school principals'S concerning the 1969 
curriculum. It is stated there that the democratic school should, be char- 
acterized by tolerance, cooperation and equality of rights. The key words 



for democracy are said to be comtnonsense, progress, happi33^ss> freedom 



and equality (p^ 9). There can hardly be any doubt about the desiraBiiity. 



of such consequences of changed forms of work. Our actual knowledge in 
this field is, however, inadequate. Ten years ago Charters summed up the 
situation thus (1963, p. 784 f, ): 

**Much good is presumed to flow from a democratic style of leadership in 
schools* It enhances the motivation • • • it brings about a high quality of 
performance has a salutary effect to the interpersonal relations 
The relations are task-oriented; teamwork is enhanced* promote self'- 
respect, personal security, a feeling of belongingness, a sense of success, 
and generally an aura of well-being and satisfaction.*' 

But he continued:- 

*'The evidence produced by educators on these assertions is slim and, for 
the most part, untrustworthy. (p. 785) \ , 

But "democratized forms of work" can also be experienced negatively^ 

as a threau to an organization, as is shown by the precautionary measures 

taken in the experimentation v^ith partially self-governing groups in Norway 

(Thorsrud & Emery, 1969). - Is then a democratization of the forme of 

work a real threat to an organisation? In the opinion of Etzioni (1966, pp. 9, 

10), an organization is normally characterized by: 

!• Consciously planned division of power and responsibility. 

2. One or more power centres that control and steer the common efforts 
within the organization towards the stated goals. 

3. Replaceable staff, so that unsuitable persons can be removed or 
transferred and their tasks allotted to others. 

In other words, one or more power centres direct the organization 
towards the proposed objectives by means of a planned division of power 
and responsibility^ If the organization is threatened^ from the inside, it 
defends itself by replacing -unsuitable (tlireatening) persons. Now if this 
type of power centre decides to introduce democracy, the planned division 
of power and responsibility can admittedly exist during the introductory 
period, but hardly after the democratic system has completely come into 
force. Once the power and responsibility h?ive beeai placed in more hands, 
it becomes more and more difficult for the organization to plan this change. 
Perhaps there is, however, an optimal point where the power and respon- 
sibility have been decentralized as far as is possible without setting aside 
the need of the organization to be able to plan the division of this power and 
responsibilityo It shotild be pos^sible for such an organization to remain open 
for innovations and growth processes without getting out of balance. 

Some of the examples given above are taken from the business world 
which, with its clearly expressed demands for efficiency, has experimei^ted 
with democratic forms of work in order to raise production. The situ^^tidn 






is somewhat different in the schqols^ where it is a question not only of 

efficiency but also of the forming of personalities* The Swedish Education 

Act puts it this way '^The' school should through its spirit and environment train 

the students in self-reliance and independent judgement (Education 

Act, 1962, Chap, 5, §1). It is, ;o£ course, fortunate if this training can 

be combined with forms of work that have in addition the effect of promoting 

a pleasant atmosphere and increasing efficiency* In the opinion of the 

writer I however, the weightiest motive ior introducing school democracy 

remains that wliich is expressed in a memorandum to the minutes. of the 

Council of State on September 18, 1970; 

*'A living derxlocracy requires a democratic educational system. 

^^Democracy is more than an organizational principle: cooperation within 
the educational system helps to ensure that democratic rights are used and 
tested in all ^valks of life. The inner reformation- of the educational system 
by means of increased cooperation is therefore, of great importance for the 
entire social, cultural and economic development. " 



2, INVESTIGATIONS— 

2* 1 • Mapping of opinions and attitudes 
E.l.l Background and problems 

With reference to a definition made by the NorwegiJvn industrial psychologists/^ 
Thorsrud and Emery (1969) concerning the implicg^tion oi increased industrial 
democracy, we can say that by increased school democracy we mean in- 
general terms an extension of the influence the individual ha fi over the work 

* . 

of the school that he participates in and has insight into. 

The problem area we are dealing with here can be described in the 
following way: . * 

The daily work of those active within'the school can be divided into 

if ' 

two main categories: (1) Aqtivities that affect the entire school* j[2) Activities 
that affect the individual class. Teachers feature in both these work situations, 
but their role varies: in the first situation th^y are subordinate (in relation 
to headmasters), while in the sercond situation they have a leading role 
(in relation to the students)* If one:^ advocates increased opportunities for 
the individual to use his influence in the school, this must necessarily 
imply a reduction in the influence of the headmaster So For the students it 
means increased influence/ while for the teachers it normally means more 
influence in situation 1 and less in situation 2. Somewhat simplified, the 
situation can be outlined as in Figure 1* 

Figure 1 * The trends in redistribution of decision -making in a develop- 
ment of democratic forms of work in a school unit 




It is not surprising that an objective that leads to or can be felt to lead to 
such consequences for some of the parties concerned is given a mixed 
reception* > 

Probably the role that the individual occupies within a system also 
influences his experiences of how various decision -making processes 
fimction. If the school now strives for a change in the forms of work towards 
greater democracy/ the first step i^ Such a development must be a mapping 
of the attitudes of the parties concerned and their experiences of the decision- 
making procedures that exist today. As a natural second step then follows 

XU 



the extient to which the decision -making procedures should changed and ^ 
in which aafeas^ together with whether th,e categories conce:^^ed are unanimous 
in what they wish to be done, j 

With these aims in view, a series of mapping studied of school d.emocracy 
in grades 1-6 were conducted in 1^969-71 by means of ti^ree questionnaires 
(I-III). / 

The first questionnaire contains questions of a g^^neral nature referring 
to: . ^ 

(a) experiences of the division of influence within/ school and class 

(b) desired division of influence in school and cl^ss in the school system 
of the futtire / 

(c) opinions with regard to the "ideal'* headm^^ster, teacher and student 

(d) choice of wor Icing form for school democracy 

(e) choice of type of leader* / 

The second questionnaire is int(^3:ided to clarify the extent to which the 
students are permitted to participle in the decisions that are made at the 
classroom level^^ In contrast tCK'the more general questions in the first 
questionnaire, the respondeilCs are here asked to state how decisions have . 
been made during the sc^ol year in a number of concrete situations. In 
addition, the teachers are asked to state what negative consequences they 
possibly fear can result from increased student influence. 

The third questionnaire again contained questions of a more general 
nature concerning the present di\'ision of inflvience within the class and the 
extent to which the respondent would like to change the situation. 

Data were collected from th^ following groups; the relevant question- 
naire(s) is indicated within parentp^eses for each group: 

(a) all headmasters in Malm5 (I) 

(b) all super\dsory teachers at schools without headmasters in Malmd (1) 

(c) a sample (25%) of all teachers in normal classes in MalmS (called the 
Teacher Group) (I; II) 

(d) all class teacher's in normal classes at MunkhStte School, an experiment 
and demonstration school linked with the Malmd School of Education (I) 

(e) a sample (10%) of student teacherd; at the Malm6 School of Education (I) 

( f ) ^11 class teachers in normal classics at Eira School in Stockholm, a 
school at wliich experimentation wiih school democracy was being 
conducted dtiring the period of investigation (I; 11) 

(g) seven randomly selected classes from each of the grades 2-6 in Malmtt 
and their teachers (II; III) 

(h) all students in normal classes at Eira School ifl grades 2-6 (II; III), 



2.1.2 Examples of results 

Authority is sometinaesi classified as representing professional or personal 
competence and sometimes as an accepted formal position as leader in a 
system. The teacher in grades 1-6 is in t'ae fortimate, and perhaps unusual 
position of normally being the undisputed authority in both these respects. 
How then do the teachers in grades 1-6 use their authority when training 
/ the students to make independent decisions ? 

/ - . In one report, the answers from the second questionnaire are presented, 

/ in which the three groups of teachers named above assess the actual influence 

/ the students have in a number of classroom situations and possible negative 

' consequences of increased student influence. The sample of situations 

used in the questionnaire comprises the results from a preliminary study, 
. the purpose of which was to obtain relevant cia.ssroom situations for student 
influence. (The preliminary study resulted in a number of suggested 
decision situations, 26 of which were extracted on the principles that they 
can be said to represent different '^degrees of difficulty's i.e. the extent 
to which student influence is feasible, and that they as far as possible had 
been assessed differently by teachers in this respect. ) 

The respondents had to decide between four different types of decision- 
making for each situation^ namely: 

1. 2, 3. ' 4. * 

The teacher de- The teacher de- The teacher and The ptipils dis- 

cides on the basis cides after hear- the students dis- cuss, led by the 

of his/^her experi- ing what the stiid cuss the problem teacher. What is 

ence what he/she ents think. as two equal part- desired by the 

thinks . Will benefit . ners and together majority of the 

everybody. raach a decision, students is — ^ 

! carried out. 

The differep^t types are intended to reflect an approximate continuum, in 
which type 1 is the ^^^authoritarian*', teacher -led pole, while type 4 is the 
^. student-democratic counterpart. 

The teacher was also asked to state for. each situation v/luch possible 
■negative; consequences must be reckoned with in decision -making of type 4, 
i.e. when the decisions are made by the students themselves. 

The 1962 curriculum that was in force when the study was being made 
was examined and insofar as it gave any special directives as to how decisions 
should be made in the situations in question, these directives were noted, 
together with the account given of each question. 

The results obtained show that to a large extent the teacher personally 
makes the decisions within the class^ Similarly it emerges that the teachers 
are most restrictive as far as student influence is concerned in decisions 
involving the teaching, but also largely want to make the decisions them- 
selves on many other questions. The pupils are given most opportunity of 
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exerting influence in recreational questions. Further > it proved to be almo^st 
consistently so that the teachers at Eira School gave their students most 
influence over the decisions, followed by those at Munkh^tto School and 
finally the general ' Despite these differences in 

— — - — ' The^degree of actual student.irifluence (such as it is reflected in the teachers* 
reports) a definite pattern has crystallized, so that certain situations are 
led to a greater degree by the teacher than others in all throe groups studied* 
The ranking of situations that ha^s emerged withiaa these different teacher 
groups has later been further subst&atiated by investigations made among the 
students. Thus a final ranking of these decision situations could be made, 
according to a criterion described as suitability for decentralised decision- 
making's which is based on the experiences and assessments of both teachers 
and sttidents. " 
. ' In his book^^VarfSr deniokrati (Why democracy?), in which he has 
analysed the problems of democracy^ Alf Ross has the following to say 
about the tra:ining aspect: ^^Democracy cannot be 'introduced* xrom 0:10 
day to the next . experience has shown that the best traininf^ ir deinocr i^cy 
. lies in the gradual acquisition of democracy* Practice makes p.^rfect* 
(Ross, 1968, p* 109.)./ 

^\ With such an approach, it becomes natural to recommend tbr.L a training 
program of some kind shoxild be constriicted and tested in order to give the 
stpidents the opportunity of training decision -making v/ithin the school eetting. 
This program should then be planned so that the students arc success-ively 
given the opportunity of making decisions themselves, v/here?n ono lets them 
also take the consequences of thes** decisions. The experience of ■<v^A respon- 
sibility for* the wrongly made decisions, with their negative consequrinces/ . 
can lead to the next decision' being made, with more due consideration. Thus 

. a training program should be built up in. such a way that the students can in 
the beginning practise on situations in which possible negative con^equei^ces 
are limited, and then s.ucc ess! vely go on to more responsible decisions as 
they become more mature iand more accustomed tc decision -making. This 
kind of program should also be based on and take into consideration the 
opinions and practical experience of the teacher* One of the purpose? of the 
investigation has been to try to obtain a certain amount of iiifoas^mation on 
these questionSp In the author's opinion, the grouping of situations ^rom 
mainly student -led to mainly teacher -controlled decision situations that v/e 
have been able to establish in tins study provides a suitable starting point 

. for the construction of a Sxystematic training program in dicisiou --making 
for students within the school setting. 

ERLC 
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The fears expressed by the teachers of negative consequences of 
increased student -influence have above aU been centred aro-ond a subsequent 
drop in the quality of the decisions (24% of the comments)^, the difficulties 
the students would have in agreeing (11% of the comments) and disciplinary 
problems for the teacher (5% of the comments)* 

. Rather surprisingly, only 5% have given reasons involving the external 
organization, such as the timetable and room disposition, and none have 
clearly stated that it would be difficult for the teacher from a purely prac- 
tical point of view to carry out the students* decisions. '4% of the comments 
take up the problem that it would take too much time and only 2% point out 
that the dominating individuals would not allow the more reserved students 
to make their voices heard. - But it should be remembered that about 50% 
of the teachers asked have not written sxiy comments at all and that some 
have only commented on a few stray questions. 

When asked about their opinion about the desired di\n.sion of influence at 
the clas&room level, the results show that no less than 67% of the teacher 
group consider that the student influence- in the class is "satisfactory as it is" 
with, regard both to planning and to decision -making. Considering the picture 
of the present situation that has emerged in the study, it can only be said that 
this complacency does tiot appear to be particularly justified in view of the 
goals expressed in the Swedish curricula of 1962 and 1969. Otherwise it is 
interesting to note that an equally large percentage of the teachers at Eira 
School consider that things are satisfactory as they are, despite the fact that 
they have a considerably higher level of student influence at their schools So 
there seems to be a tendency to tliink that things are all right as they are 
- irrespecitve of how they are - an acceptance of th^ existing situation and 
a resistance to change. Thus the teach'^rs at Eira School Who have had 
practical experience of democratic forms, of work in the school have no 
desire to return to the old order* On the contrary, theyare the only group 
that have consistently wished for' a reduction in the influence of the teachers 
and increased student influence, so that in the ideal school the influence*" 
would largely be distributed evenly between the three categories, headmaster 
teachers and students, ^'in order that everything should f\mction as well as 
possible". 

In general, there has emerged a wish in the study that the students 
should have more influence in the school* However, it has been considered 
appropriate that -this should be brought about at the expense of the influence 
of the other category, while one*.s own category should continue with its 
influence undiminished. This tendency is shown clearly in a diagram 



suramarizing the opinions o£ the Teacheir Group (cf. Figure 2)^ 

The colmrins represent the means of the respondents' assessment, - 
-whereby the position figures mark the gradually increased percentage of 
influence^ The position figure 2 thus marks 11-20%, the figure 5 41-50% 
etc, {See further Wetter strdm, 1972 25 ff , ) 

Figure 2, The ideal decision -making situation compared to the situation 
today according to the Teacher Group 
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Teacher today on the leftj teacher *s ideal on the right of each double column* - 

According to the Teacher Group* the. headmaster should have less * 

influence in all areas - though the reduction should be in proportion to the 

amount of existing influeuce* They themselves should have some reduction 

in the areas where they feel that they have most influence (i. e. teaching and 

recreational questions)^ while in the other areas they should have more 

influence, above all in questioriS concerning working hours^ They wish that 

/ / 
the students should have more influence in all areasc Thus it can be said 

that the Teacher Group has outlined an ideal situation in which the headmaster 

has less influence, the students more and they themselves largely maintain 

their present position^ 

On the fWhole an amazing unanimity has emerged in the study as to how 

the influence should be divided v/itliin the school* This apparently harmonious 

picture is marred, however, by the conception of the present division of 



influence . As an example of this, Figure 3 shov/s the opinions of the Teacher 
Group on this point compared to those of the Headmaster Group^ 

Figure_3. Division of influence in the school today 

. I According to the Teacher Group compared to Headmasters 
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The headmasters' opinions on the left, the Teacher Group's on the right in 
each double column. 

When comparing the answers f: on the Headmaster Group and the 
Teacher Group, we can see that the teachers have consistently as se ssed 
the influence of the headmaster as being greater than the Headmaster- Group' 
has. In the same way the Teacher Group has consistently stated that its 
influence is less. This is from a social :psychological point of view an inter- 
esting and well -known phenomenon. The two main groups concerned both 
feel (have stated) that the influence of the other is greater. than the group 
itself feels (has stated) it to be. Each group underestimates its own influence 
' and/or overestimates that of the other group. 

^ A further difference is that the teachers have said that the influence 
of the students is less in all areas than the headmasters have. 

Thus it has proved that the degree of change needed to achieve the 
"ideal^' state of affairs is experienced differently by the different groups in 
the study. All the groups questioned ar.e agreed that a decrease and increase 
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are desirable in the inikifenj^^ and students respectively, 

but they disagree oyer the degree of change. As far as the influence of the 
teachers is concerned^ opinions differ both as to the type of change and to 
the degree. 

It has also proved that different groups disagree particularly in certain 
areas. There are above all two such areas for the Headmaster Group and 
the Tea'cher Group, namely questions involving the teaching and working 
hours. The category that today has the greatest influence in these questions, 
the headmasters witli regard to working hours and the teachers with regard 
to teaching, want to retain this influence, while the other category considers 
that it is just there that they should have a specially large increase. 

In the same way as headmasters and different teacher groups have been 
asked to state the present and desired division of influence in the individual 
school, various teacher and student groups have also been asked to assess 
the present and desired division of influence in the individual class. By giving 
the students a figure representing a circle divided into ten sections, it has 
also been possible, to obtain an assessment from the students of the influence 
of teachers and students in percentages. These que stions have been answered 
both by students in Malmo and by students from corresponding grades at 
Eira School in Stockholm* The following figure shows the mean distributions 
divided over the different grades, / 

Figure 4^ Development of student answers through the grades in assessing 
the present and desired degree of teacher influence within the 
class. The- Malmd schools on the TeIt7^^ira.^chool on the right. 
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The figiire reveals that the students at Eira School have, assessed the degree 
of the teacher' s influence as being considerably less thjan the Malm5 students 
consider it to be. This result is substantiated by the information received 
from the teacher s* 

Further,- it is shown that the students in the Malm5 schools feel that 
the influence of the teacher increases in the liigher grades. This development 
is not reflected in the data received from the students at Eira School.- 

In the higher. grade s at Eira School, the students' give an increasing 
amount of teacher influence as being the ideal situation, but this should 
naturally be placed in relation to the stated degree of teacher influence. 
This development is not reflected in the answers received from the Malm5 
students. 

If by discontent one means the" difference between one's situation as 
it is and as one would like it to be the Malm5 students can be said to show 
an increasing discontent with their school situation with rising age as also 
can be seen in the laext figure » 

Figure 5. Graphic description of the desire of the /students for a change 
in the division of influence shown as an average per grade. 
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We can see that the higher the grade, the greater the discontent shown 
by the Malm5 students, while the Eira students think to an increasing 
extent that '^it's all right as it is". The difference between the student 
groups is statistically significant. 



In summarizing, it can.be said that oxir data provide evidence that the 
Eira School really had succeeded in becoming more democratic insofar as 
both teachers and students have stated - experienced a greater degree of 
student influence than the students at the Malmd schools. At the same 
time, the Eira students have expressed more satisfaction with their own 
amount of influence than the Malm5 students, and can thereby be said to 
show a degree of saturation in this area. Students who have been allowed . 
to make their own decisions and consequently have been given greater 
responsibility do not wish \mreservedly to increase their own influence 
within the framework of the class^ On the^contrary, the stated ideal amount 
of teacher influence has increased in the higher grades, a circumstance 
which could be interpreted as revealing an increased insight into and 
appreciation of the work done by the teacher in the class. 

Experiments. have also been conducted in the investigation to study the 
connection between on the one hand a school democratic attitude and on the 
other certain backgroimd and individual variables. In this context it has 
proved rather vmexpectedly that the number of years of service has shown 
. no connection with the attitude to school democracy measured. On the pther 
hand some personality variables studied inore exploratively, such as 
Murray's need variable s, tend to show co-variation with this attitude, . 

2,2 Some special studies 

2,2,1 Student suggestions for school inaprovements 

The purpose of one special study within the project has been to clarify what 
changes the stxidents in grades 1-6 would like to make within the school and 
also to some extent to study whether these suggestions can be considered 
practical and realistic. During the spring term of 1969 all the classes in 
grades 3 through 6 at Mxinkhatte School in Malm5 were asked to write a 
_jcpmgosition with the title: "If I could decide at school, I woiild change . * , 
Altogether 444 students took part ^ These compositions have been processed 
and the different suggestions for improvements have been coiinted and placed 
in categories* What is it then that the students would like to change in their 
school? 

The suggestions (a total of 2891) have been placed in six main groups. 
The first group concerns mainly the external milieu and then usually the 
school as a whole, while only a small proportion of the suggestions refer 
io the student's own classroom setting. In thia group we find 36% of the 
suggestions received. The second group involves questions concerning the 
teaching and subjects. 20% of the suggestions are to be foxind here. Group 
3 concerns working hours and Group 4 questions involving discipline and 
rules. These occupy 13%. and 12% of the suggestions respectively. Group 5 
can be called entertainment and recreation. This group has only 4% of the 
suggestions. Finally Group 6 has 5% of the suggestions and mainly concerns 
relations with different persons within the school. 
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Thus the incomparably largest niomber of the suggestions for improvement 
concern the. milieu,; while the smallest number- concern entertainment and 
recreation. 

It proved that on the whole the different grades all wanted to make the 
same changes. The suggestions made in grade 3 recurred in grade 6 and 
vice versa. 

Is then this list of suggestions very special for the school studied? 
In order to answer this question, material has also been processed from a 
similar (althoug(h not identical) study carried .out in cooperation with the 
Parent-Teacher Association at another school. When the wishes expressed 
by the students at the two schools were compared, the two lists were foiand 
to be very similar. The relations between the six main groups found earlier 
therefore seem to be of a more general nature. 

As far as the study made at MimkhcLtte School is concerned, an attempt 
has been made to assess each suggestion made by the students according 
to the criterion "realistic" - "unrealistic". The principle for the assessment 
has above all been whether the suggestion can be put into practice. 
Suggestions that have been considered "unrealistic" have been of the type: 

1. an- ill -considered wish with no regard to the consequences, e.g. throwing 
snowballs as much as one likes, one period of naughtine ss every week 
etc. 

2. suggestions without any proposed compensation e.g. longer breaks, 
longer holidays 

3. suggestions that are normally considered too far-reaching, 
e.g. a swimming-pool in the playground. 

The final figures for each grade ^how that the proportion of "unrealistic" 
suggestions is surprisingly constant for the different grades (about 40%), 
despite the rise in age. It is not until grac'''^' 6 -that there is a slight indication 
of a reduction. A similar picture appears if we study the number' of un- 
realistic sugge stions made on an average per student. 

No great differences can therefore be said to have emerged in tnis 
study between grades 3, 4, 5, and 6, either with regard to the type of 
suggestion or to the degree of practicability of the suggestions. Thus in 
this respect there are not really any marked differences in prerequisites. 
The ntmiber of suggestions for improvements within the school has proved 
to incre^eJjCLtJie Jiigher grades, however. 

2.2.2 Students* Council activities extendegrtu^rad^^ljr_6 ' 

As part of the investigation an attempt has been made to follow up wfEhbtir - — 
intervention an experiment with the extension of Students' Council activities 
to grades 1-6 that was initiated by a representative of SECO (the Swedish 
Union of Secondary-School Students). The experiment was carried out at a 
relatively new school in a residential area in Malmc3 during the school year 
1969-70. Thanks to the cooperation of the school principals, it was possible 
to~ study the development of this atteinpt at democratization without adult . 
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intervention. In this way it has also been possible to shed some light on the 
course of events when the students themselves have had to take the conse- 
quences of their actions and the reflections this has given rise to among 
those participating* 

The extended Students' Council activities were intended to be based on 
individual member ship, and for each 10 stxxdents in a class one represent- 
ative was to be elected to the Council which, in its turn, would then elect 
one representative for each of grades 2-8 to the Committee, To spread infor- 
mation about SECO and the Students' Council activities, representatives ^ 
of SECO were to hold an information and recruiting compaign for two weeks 
in December, Subsequently elections would be held. 

For the evaluation of the experimentation, questionnaires on 'the attitude 
to and knowledge of SECO and the Students* Council activities were sent out 
on three occasions to all the teachers and to two randomly sampled classes 
for each of the grades 2-8, The three occasions were just before and just 
after the information campaign and then when the new Students' Coiincil had 
been active for six months, on which occasion the students on the Committee 
of the Students' Coxmcil were also interviewed. 

After the information and recruiting campaign as mentioned above and 
the election of representative s to the Council and Committee, however, 
the following occurred. The work of the Committee was overthrown after 
some time by the representatives of grades 7 and 8, who decided not to 
join SECO and to abandom the clauses stipulating that the lower grades 
should also participate. An interim committee was formed instead, con- 
sisting of four self -elected students from the upper level of the school and 
this then functioned for the remainder of the term without the help of the 
SECO representative. Thus the third testing occasion came t^ evaluate an 
**unsucce ssful'* attempt at democratization from the point of view of the 
or iginar intentions. 

Some examples of the observations made will be given here: 

1, a The students knew very little about the forms of cooperation that exist 

within the school, 
b This lack of knowledge could be corrected by information campaign 
arranged by the students themselve s, 

2. a The majority of the students comisidered that grades 4-6 should 

participate in Students' Council activities, while opinions were divided 
as far as grades 1-3 were concerned, 
b The students' opinions on this question showrd a certain degree of 
differentiation, since, for example, questions concerning justice and 
efficiency produced partly different answers, 
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3. The majority of the students thought that the activities of the Students' 
CounGil coxald have a beneficial effect on the atmosphere in the school 
and that they could bring about an improvement in the cooperation 
both between the students themselves and between teachers and students, 

4* The majority of the students considered that the Students' Council could 
look after the interests of the stxidents in the areas taken up in this study, 
namely the playgroxxnd, the eating facilities and the school regulations. 

5, Differences that can be directly linked with age level could only be 
established with regard to knowledge of Students' Council activities 
and the attitude towards the participatioi;! of the lower grades, 

6, No differences between the sexes could be established as far as knowl- 
edge of Students' Council activities is concerned. Some differences 
emerged, however, on a few of the attitude questions. The boys 
emphasized more strongly than the girls that they wanted to take part 
in decisions, 

7, The teachers had a fairly neutral attitude towards the Students' Council 
activities and were not particularly convinced of its positive effect in 
traijiing the students, 

8, The teachers pursued a neutral wait-and-see policy towards the proposed 
Students.' Coxmcil activities, but thought they were worth trying. The fact 
that the activities did not turn out as planned could be noticed most in 
the reactions of the teacher s, who by the third testing occasion had 
adopted more negative attitudes towards the Students' Council, 

- The Swedish curriculum points out that great care should be taken suc- 
cessively to introduce the lower and intermediate levels into the Students' 
Council (Lgr 69i p*30). The results of the experiment evaluated here seem 
to underline this. The original good intentions proved to be far too birrden- 
some for -the untrained students to fulfil, and the re sult was a Students' 
Council of the more traditional type, with^ little contact with the great mass 
of students. It should be noted, however, that this form of activity was not 
satisfying for those involved either. The question is whether a democratization 
experiment Ccfn ever be expected to produce a better I'esult than the experi- 
ence that one of the students interviewed expressed thus: ''We should have 
more cooperation with the teachers. Conditions and discipline wotold be 
better then. We should have more responsibility for each other. So that we 
can understand each other. That is what the Students' Council is for, " * 

The question is whether it is not of great educational importance that 
the students should be permitted to experience for themselves the difficulties 
involved in cooperation within the school and at the same time the need for 



such cooperation, without being too much steered by the opinions and 
experiences of adults • There is a clear need for teachers and school 
principals to go in actively for training the students to be able to share 
the influence and responsibility. It is questionable, however, whether 
conscientiousness and involvement should mean cortinual ^^guidance^' or 
a certain measure of "abstention from guidance". Further research needs 
to be made of the best ways of training students in sharing the responsibility. 
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SUMMARY 



If one of the goals of the school is to strive for more democratic forms of 
work, one of the first steps to be taken must siarely be to map the attitudes 
of the parties concerned to school democracy and the way in which they 
experience the decision procedures that exist today*. A natural second step 
then becomes to investigate to what extent and in which areas people wish 
to change the decision procedures and whether the categories involved are 
agreed on what they wish to change. 

Thus we had reason to study both the present s ituation and the desired 
]^ideal** conditions in the school. The parties mostly ciirectly concerned in 
these questions have been considered to be the three categories, headmasters, 
teachers and students. Decisions taken within a school unit usually involve 
both matters that are common to the entire school unit and matters that 
concern the individual class . When trying by means of questionnaires to 
build up a picture of these conditions, the actual questions can be worded in 
different ways to cover different aspects of the impression; they can, for 
^ example, vary alon^g a general -specific dimension. By questions on a 
general level is meant questions on more comprehensive areas, que stions 
that have b.een-assumed to measure a more general attitude, while questions 
3- specific level. refer to clearly defined, concrete situations. 
In the part of the project concerning grades 1-6, the various invest- 
igations carried out have taken up and tried to ill\iminate the questions 
shown in Figure 6. (The different notations used in the figure are explained 
beneath. ) 

Figure 6. Diagram showing the design of the investigations carried oat 
in the grades 1- 6 section of the Student democracy project 
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* denotes that the question has been taken up « The letters in parenthesis 
refer to the report in which the. re^sults, have been presented. 

The following reports have been published: 

a. WetterstrSm, M, Skoldemokrati p& lag- och mellanstadietY> Olika ber5rda 

gr uppers syn pd medinflytandeproblematiken i skolan. YSchool 
democracy in grades 1-6; The viewf of different gr pup s\c one erne d 
on the problems of co-influende in the school. / PedagogiNgk>>psyko* 
logiska problem , No. 171, 19t2# (a) - The report contain'fe an 
account qf answers received ff om a questionnaire study inVvhich 
headmasters, supervisory tes^chers, teachers and student teachers 
in Malm^, and teachers at Eiira School in Stockholm express their, 
opinions on co -influence in the school. They describe the way in 
wMch they experience, the division of influence today within the 
j school and class, together with the way in which they think the 

influence should be divided in the futtire school system, school and 
class^ Further, they give their views on the ideal headmaster,, 
teacher and student* their choice of working form for school democ- 
racy and choice of leader type. There is a relatively unanimous 
body of opinipn tha^ the students shovdd be given more influence. 
Both headmasters and teachers consider, however, that-tMs should 
be done at the expense of the other category's influence, not their 
own. All groups are relatively agreed aboi?.t the ideal distribution 
of influence in the school as a whole, but their estimation of the 
present distribution varies (with a tendency "to over -estimate the 
influence of other categories). The teachers at Eira School in 
Stockholm report a considerably more even distribution of influence 
between headmaster, teachers and students (with greater student 
influence and less influence for the headmaster and teachers) than 
the other groups. The proportion of teachers who do not want to 
increase the students' influence in the classroom is, however, the 
same at Eira School as in the general teacher group, which^ suggests 
that there is a resistance to change that is partly unrelated to the - 
actual distribution of influence. 

b. Wetter strSm, M. Skoldemokrati pa Idg- och mellanstadiet: Nigra 

larargrupper s syn pa beslutsfattandet i en rad bpecifika klass- 
rums si tuati otter. /School democracy in grades 1-6: The; views 
of some teacher groups on decision -making in a number of specific 
classroom situations. Pedagogisk - psykologiska problem , No. 172, 
1972. (b) - The report contains an account of answers received tu 
a questionnaire, in which a ^ 'normal'^ g^^'oup of teachers from a 
demonstration and experimental school, and teachers from Eira 
School in Stockholm express their opinions on the actual influence 
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students have in a number of concrete classroom situations* The 
recommendations made in the cu:::riculum are presented side by- 
side with the teachers* opinions oii possible negative consequences 
of aii increase in student influence in the situations in question. 

- In general the teachers themselves make most of the decisions 
within the class. Systematic differences emerge between the groups, 
however, corresponding to tho expected avetrage position of the 
different groups on a '^pi*ogreGslv':;ncss" continuum. Thus the 
teachers at Eira School have reporved a greater degree of student 
influence than the other two group?. Despite these differences in 
the degree of actual student: infi^uenco, a definite pattern appeared 
among the situations used, tliat in all the ^groups studied these 
situations are ranked in the same way (from situations in which the 
students have a greater degree o^ influence on the decisions to 
situations in which the teacher usually makes the decisions alone). 
There is reason to suppose that this grouping of situations provides 
a suitable basis for a gradual development of the students' ability 

to make relevant decisions themselves. 

Wetter str5rn, M. Skoldemokrati pa lag- och mellanstadiet: Analys oth 
diskussion, /School democracy in grades I -6; Analysis and \ 
discussion, / Pe<4agogisl:-^psykolQgisha problem . No. 177, 1972. (c) 

- The report contains statistical anaiy^sis and discussion of data 
received from questionnaire studies, in which headmaster s, sup6r - 
visory teacher s, teachers and student teachers in Mahn5,_ and 
teacher s at Eira School in J^tockholm e:cpress theixr views on the" 
problems inv'Ivod in co~iniluen9e in school and classroom. Working 
from a number of initial hypclhescc?, a factor analytical treatment 
of the answers from the teach',>r group is described, together with 
an zmalysis af variance treatment cf the ai^swers from all the groups 
in the study. The answers from the teacher group are further 
compared to backgroxmd data, and the answers from the student 
teachfer group are compared to re suits from a battery of personality 
tests. 

Wetterstr5m, M. Elevradsverksarnhet utvidgad till lag- och mellan- 
stadiet: Uppf51jning Hrr ett SEC O -initiative /Extension of student 
council activities to- grades 1-6: Following up an initiative taken 
by the Swedish Union of Secondary-^'chool Students. / Pedagogisk"- 
psykologiska problem ^, No. 212, 1973. - The report presents an 
explorative evaluation of exper Lmentr lion in extending the activities 
of the Students' Council include not only the upper level of the 
comprehensive school (grades 7-9), bx>t also grades 1-6* These 
activities were* only guided in the initial stage and were then followed 
up without intervention. The res\ilts shov; that in the beginning students 
on all school levels knew very little about the existing participator y.> 
bodies within the school, but at the same had a aegree of faith in the 
opportunities of the Students' Council to safeguard the interests of 
the students that was out of proportion to the actual ^situation. The 
results reveal some of the difficulties that this kind of experiment 
in democratization has to contend with i.e. the balancing act that 
must be maintained between on the one hand the students* need of 
adult support and on the other the benefit to the students of making 
their own mistakes. 
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Wetter str Cm, M* Skoldemokrati pS. Itg- och mellanstadiett Elevisikter. 
/School democracy in grades 1-6: Student opinions./ Pedagogisk- 
psykologiska problem , No, 241, .1974. - The report gives an 
account of a series of invesl^igations made in grades 1-6 in order 
to illtiminate the attitude s the students towards participation in 
decision -making in the school. Among the re suits presented dre 
suggestions made by the students for improving the school, the 
assessments by different student groups.of their present and desired 
degree of influence, comparisons between the opinions of students 
and teachers on these issues, and the development within this area 
over a two-year period. A more general disci^ssion of the problems 
of co-influence is also included^ Various statements rpade by the 
students suggest that the decision situations studied can be graded 
according to the criterion, '^accessibility for. decentralized decision- 
making*^ It should' be possible to make this grading one of the bases 
for planning regxilar training in democratic decision -making at these 
school levels (cf. Pedagogisk-psykolo^iska problem^ No. 172). As 
was expected, the students at Eira School have consistently stated 
that they have more actual influence than tHe MalmS students claim 
to have; however, they give only a very slight increase in their 
influence as. being the ideal situation, which suggests the existence 
of a ''saturation point*'. Comparisons over.^the years 1969-71 indicate 
that no development worth mentioning has taken place with regard 
to student influence in the classroom during this period. 
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